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A STUDY OF FIRST CAUSES 


BLAND MORROW 


Reprinted from the Alpha Omicron Pi Magazine, 
To Dragma 


Iam so driven to ponder “first causes” in this 
job of ours in the mountains, that I have a desper- 
ate urge to discuss our task in those terms. I think 
it is only by that process—discovering funda- 
mental causes and understanding their implica- 
tions—that we can hope to do an intelligent 
piece of work. 


In a very simplified form our question, a two- 
sided question it is, seems to me to be this: (1) To 
what extent is the human factor involved in this 
composite that we call the problem of the super- 
rural mountaineer? Or to put it another way, 
what has happened to the human entity, the 
human spirit, through the years and years of 
struggling with the narrow, harsh, unyielding en- 
vironment which has been the lot of our moun- 
tain folk for generations, an environment ruthless 
in its consequences for human life? (2) The other 
side of the question is, what new or revamped 
economic possibilities are there, within or outside 
the mountain area, which might be developed to 
relieve this terrific economic pressure that has 
human life literally against the wall? That is, let’s 
remind ourselves anew of the fact that human life 
and environment are intimately related, irre- 
vocably bound to each other and endlessly com- 
plicated in their inter-actions. What the moun- 
taineer is like, in social, psychological, or broadly 
spiritual terms, cannot be understood apart from 
his background. No more can we tackle, or, what 
is more important, help him to tackle, his social 
and economic problems without that understand- 
ing. 

To look briefly at the economic aspect of the 
question first, we shall have to face at the outset 
certain hard, stubborn facts. Of course, we are 
not assuming that the economic factor is the 
whole of the external situation. That it does 


underlie practically all phases of this problem is, 
however, a conclusion that we cannot escape. 





Some of the basic facts that we need to face are 
these: (1) In these remotely rural areas practically 
the only source of livelihood is farming on 2 sub- 
sistence basis, which does not really support the 
major part of the population—it only keeps them 
alive. (2) Subsistence farming itself, however good 
or bad of its kind, is not, unless supplemented by 
some source of cash income, an adequate way of 
living. One simply can’t raise on any farm, much 
less a mountain farm, everything that is needed 
to live decently and to contribute one’s share 
in maintaining a reasonable minimum of social 
institutions according to the lights of the twenti- 
eth century. (3) Industry as now managed does 
not need mountain labor; so, for the near future 
at least, there is little hope, from that quarter, 
either of reducing the population-group depend- 
ent on mountain agriculture or of supplementing 
with cash the income from this basic source. (4) On 
the quantitative side, large “spots” throughout 
the Southern Appalachian area are in the toils of 
this inadequate agricultural economy, and the 
number of people involved runs into the hundreds 
of thousands. (5) The “way out” of this situation 
is long and devious; it isn’t really the “way out,” 
it’s “ways out,” and will require the effort of 
individuals, private organizations, public agencies, 
in concerted, patient, and intelligent devotion to 
the task. (A discussion of these possibilities for re- 
constructing the economy of the region is not 
my first interest here, but I do want to suggest 
some of the possibilities that are already evident, 
such as: Forests, scientifically handled as a regular 
crop, for that large portion of the land that is 
admirably suited to nothing else, plus fish and 
game to make these forest preserves still more 
productive as attractions for tourists; local wood- 
working industries; intensive farming of the more 
adaptable land, with crops better suited to the 
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peculiar mountain situation; marketing develop- 
ments and better marketing facilities. These are 
some of the economic possibilities still to be 
realized.) 

There is still another aspect of the economic 
situation that we should not pass over. I think 
the present prospect of a thorough-going attack 
on this tenacious, omnipresent economic problem 
is brighter that it has ever been. Recent years 
have brought a more adequate appraisal of the 
facts in the “mountain problem,” a more honest 
facing of the implications to be derived therefrom. 
There seems reason for believing also that the 
economic debacle has given us as a nation a 
heightened sense of social responsibility. And 
finally, the government is itself displaying a 
special interest in the social and economic handi- 
caps of the subsistence farmer, caught as he is in 
the circle of poor land, distant markets, lack of 
capital, lack of social institutions, and all of the 
hampering influences that grow out of the social 
and intellectual isolation. To build a new struc- 
ture will require a long time, but isn’t it thrill- 
ing to be in on the ground floor? 


That, as I see it, is our job in its broad sense. If 
we can, out of our intimate contact with people, 
glean a real appreciation of the human element 
involved, interpret that element to others, and 
participate intelligently in the delicate business of 
helping people to make constructive adaptations 
to a changing order—to enhance the quality and 
rate of change by their own energies and intelli- 
gence—if we can do something of that we shall 
have done some real groundwork for a new order 
of things. In a narrower sense, it is the fascinat- 
ing task of trying to build up more hopeful, more 
aggressive, more imaginative attitudes on the part 
of the families we serve; more efficiency, that is, 
in a changing world. I am convinced that the 
measure of success we can hope for in this kind 
of undertaking is the measure of success we 
achieve in understanding our people, as families 
and individuals and as they represent “mountain” 
characteristics. 


It is that need for understanding which makes 
me think and talk in terms of “first causes.” 
Understanding is hardly big enough in its mean- 
ing to include all that I intend. What I have in 
mind is thinking and feeling oneself into the sit- 
uation of another person until on the one hand 





one finds oneself compelled to try to improve thy 
situation, and, on the other hand, one finds }: 
possible to be endlessly patient and faithful with 
the person who is caught in that situation. [I sup 
pose this is really my interpretation of that com. 
mand that one should love his neighbor as him. 
self—that is, penetrating the “neighbor’s” sity. 
ation with such acumen and sympathy that hij 
problem becomes as vital and urgent as one’s own, 

Before we begin thumbing some of those exper. 
iences which are actively conditioning the moun- 
tain people here and now, we must remind our. 
selves that many of these and similar experiences 
have gone into the very warp and woof of the 
whole group’s psychological past. Their force 
has been accumulating through generations of 
living under a “do-without” economy, an eo- 
nomic system that has necessitated doing without 
almost everything of a material nature except 
enough to keep body and soul together. This 
“do-without” economy has gone much deeper 
than material things, though its psychological sig- 
nificance is deep and pervasive even as it relate 
to material things. In the world of ideas, th 
mountaineer has had to be content with tradi- 
tions (dating back to the eighteenth century, 
many of them), the guess of his fellows, his own 
speculations, and unverified observations. The 
scientific approach to a problem, with its daunt- 
less search for facts and bold facing of their im- 
plications, has never reached the isolated moun- 
taineer. Do you see the deadly effect of having 
to confine one’s thinking to the narrow circle of 
eighteenth century tradition, one’s own Vvefy 
limited experience, and the speculation of u- 
tutored minds? Can you see also how years, get- 
erations, of helplessly watching the ravages 
typhoid, dysentery, tuberculosis, diphtheria, set- 
ing over and over again women dying in child- 
birth without means to prevent it, seeing th 
crippled and deaf and blind doomed to useles 
lives—can you see the stoic fatalism that that sort 
of thing engenders, crippling and_ stultifying 
when it becomes, as it inevitably does, a part d 
the group’s spiritual inheritance? 

With this as a very inadequate suggestion 
the mountaineer’s psychological past, perhaps we 
can create something of a panorama of the cit- 
cumstances and experiences which tend to mold 


and control the mountaineer of today. To staf 
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with the breadwinner, let’s say that he is a renter, 
but he lives on “company land” (more than half 
the land in Leslie County is owned by companies), 
paying either a small cash rent or a “rent” con- 
sting of certain services to the company in the 
way of upkeep and protection of the property 
from fire, unlawful cutting of timber, etc. ~ Easy 
terms apparently, but on the other hand the com- 
pany forbids his clearing any new ground, so that 
his farming must be confined to a small plot of 
bottom land which is the family garden, and per- 
haps ten acres of hill land with a slope of from 
twenty to forty degrees, land that has been farmed 
for years, leached by rains, exhausted by repeated 
planting to corn. Last fall hog cholera was ram- 
pant. Almost nobody had the money to pay for 
vaccination, this family included, and the hogs 
are dead. Perhaps the man will be able to “work 
out” a little lard and meat from a merchant or a 
more fortunate neighbor; otherwise they will do 
without. At any rate, the hope for an adequate 
supply of meat and lard for the winter is gone, 
his brood sow is dead, and unborn is the litter of 
pigs that were to have made next winter’s meat 
supply. 

This is only the beginning of his trials. Last 
fall, hunters’ torches set the woods afire and 
burned a long stretch of his rail fence. To replace 
it he and his eldest son have worked for weeks, in 
wet and cold, with thin shoes and thinner cloth- 
ing, cutting dead or dying chestnut (the only trees 
the company will permit him to cut), snaking the 
logs out of the woods with the old nag, splitting 
them into rails and laboriously rebuilding the 
fence. It is thus with almost everything he under- 
takes. Lacking tools and equipment, almost any 
desired end must be achieved by the crudest, most 
laborious, most time-consuming method. The nag 
needs a new feed box, for example. He may 


either hew it out of a log, spending many hours 
doing it; or he may seek the company’s permission 
to cut a tree, drag the log some five or ten miles 
to a sawmill, leave part of the lumber in payment 
for the sawing, drag or sled the remainder back 
home, and then wait that uncertain moment 
when he will have the money to buy a few nails. 
Given the lumber and the nails, the box would be 
done in half an hour. Instead he hews out the log 
and spends hours and hours doing it, with prob- 


ably a dozen other things that need to be done 
nagging at his mind. 

Soon he and the boy and the women folk will 
start again on the thankless, back-breaking task 
of cultivating that steep, bleached field, where 
nag and plowman tussle with the rocks at every 
step. (A recent study in one of the Kentucky 
mountain counties estimates that on the steeper 
land the corn yield is slightly more than one 
bushel of corn for each day’s labor, as against 
fifteen bushels of corn per day’s labor in a low- 
land Kentucky county.) To work from daylight 
until dark, father, mother and children, on a hill- 
side where it is exhausting just to walk about, 
much less to work; to battle with stones that first 
tear up one’s shoes, then the soles of one’s feet, 
that dull the edge of one’s hoe and break the edge 
of one’s patience; to toil with nothing in one’s 
stomach at breakfast but a little cornbread and 
white gravy, at noon cornbread and wild greens, at 
supper some of the same but less of it, as “it, 
don’t take as much to sleep on as it does to work 
on”—can’t you see what this endless, fruitless 
toil does to human beings? To wonder that they 
don’t fence off the yard, tote in wood dirt, dig 
and plant and weed for flowers “to beautify the 
home,” is a little beside the point. Heaven knows 
they need the beauty and the experience of cre- 
ating it, but to grow querulous about it in the face 
of the price they pay in toil for thirty or forty 
bushels of corn—barely enough to “bread” them 
through next crop time and keep the nag and 
cow just this side of starvation until grass comes— 
well, to grow querulous about it is just to shut 
one’s eyes to bald, raw, primary economic facts. 

How endlessly the struggle repeats itself! The 
roof of the two-room cabin begins to leak. 
Through the company’s agent and after consider- 
able delay our farmer gets permission to cut a 
certain white oak to make boards for a new 
roof. It must be cut “on the right of the moon,” 


however, so the boards won’t curl, and there is 
more delay. Finally the tree is down, sawed into 
rounds with a cross-cut saw (a back-breaking job 
at which the mother periodically relieves the 
stripling lad on his end of the saw), the rounds 
“rived” by hand with axe and maul into boards,’ 
and the boards stacked ready for use. But they 
don’t go on at once. They may stay there until 
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they blacken with age, while the house gets more 
and more leaky and the family gets the habit of 
shifting their ‘beds and clothing, whenever it 
rains, to ever-diminishing dry spots. It takes 
nails to put boards on a house, and nails cost 
money, and our farmer can’t get a day’s work for 
cash anywhere. The only things he has left that 
he might sell are the nag and the cow. If he sells 
the nag, subsequent crops will be more meager 
than ever. If he sells the cow, the little ’uns won’t 
have any milk. The cow is getting nothing to 
eat now except “roughness” (that is, corn fodder) 
and she gives only milk enough for the little ’uns 
to have a mite. Perhaps he will eventually, in 
desperation, sell the cow for next to nothing, and 
get the nails for the roof. If out of that same 
money he buys some food and the family eats to 
the full and ravenously for a few brief days of 
grace, it shouldn’t be a matter for surprise. 

I often think that this “do-without” economy 
bears even more heavily on the women folk than 
on the men. Day in and day out the woman 
must try to cope with housekeeping and family 
raising while facing endlessly the handicap of hav- 
ing to work without the barest necessities. It is 
sickening to sense what it must do to one to be 
responsible for feeding children and have almost 
nothing to give them; to try to make your meager 
offering of food acceptable when your only cook- 
ing utensil is an old frying pan or perhaps only a 
lard bucket; to try to keep house and children 
clean without soap (when cholera takes the hogs 
there isn’t even fat with which to make home- 
made “lye soap”); to mend clothes until even the 
patches won’t hang together; to see your children 
sicken, your home remedies of brews and poul- 
tices fail, and watch them die with no doctor 
available or no money to pay his fee; to see the 
youngsters going to school year in and year out 
with no books, not even pencils and tablets; to 


————— 


see your adolescent boy gropingly searching for 
some outlet for his energies, some expression for 
the bewildering impulses making themselves fel 
within him, some answer to his need for sociabij- 
ity, only to end up one of a crowd of wild, gun- 
toting youths who are in the same plight; to be 
able to offer your daughter no choice but an early 
marriage with motherhood before she is hardly 
more than a child herself, and then the old, old 
round of children, drudgery, struggle against 
hopeless odds, and old age at forty. To my mind 
the women whose spirits are broken by this kind 
of life are much more easily understood than those 
who, in spite of it, manage to hold on to a love 
for cleanliness and order, to continue patient and 
gentle with their children, and to find time w 
dream wistfully of their future. 


There is a whole series of sociological maxims 
that describe the thing I have been trying to say 
in more specific terms. “Poverty tends to produce 
poverty.” “Without some new element in the sit- 
uation, people do not tend to create a very much 
higher standard of living than that in which they 
have grown up.” These are some of them, but! 
am not trying to find a pat phrase to describe 
the situation. What I am most desperately try- 
ing to say is, that fighting a losing battle against 
hopeless economic odds, as the isolated farmer 
and his family have been doing for generations, 
with attitudes, habits, tolerances handed down 
from one family to the next—this experience is, 
for the human entity, exhausting and debilitating 
in the extreme. The ordeal through which the 
mountaineer has passed, the deprivations, the life- 
long insecurity to which he is subjected, thes 
things so condition his attitudes toward personal 
and social problems that we cannot hope really 
to serve him unless we first understand the war 
he has to wage just to live, and the psychological 
consequences thereof, 


















DATES TO REMEMBER 
The Conference of Southern Mountain Workers 
will be held in Knoxville, Tennessee, April 2-4. 
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FOLK FESTIVAL PLANS 


Our first mountain folk festival will be held at 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, April 26-28. It 
is to be a festival of folk games, folk songs and 
folk plays. Berea was chosen because it is better 
able to care for a group than many of the smaller 
schools. Then, too, we turn to Berea as a sort 
of mother of mountain schools. Dr. Hutchins, 
President of Berea College, has enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the whole plan. 


All who have taken part in the singing games 
at the Annual Conference of Southern Mountain 
Workers in Knoxville each spring, or who have 
attended the Recreational Course at The John C. 
Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, North Caro- 
lina, in early summer, know the contagion of 
singing games. It was during this course last June 
that students from seven states laid plans for this 
festival, primarily for the schools and centers in 
our Southern Appalachian region which are inter- 
ested in folk material. A committee was appointed 


which outlined the following objectives and plan. 


The festival is primarily for the joy of shar- 
ing and passing on such folk material as each cen- 
ter has accumulated. Demonstrations by each in- 
terested center are in order, and it is suggested 
that each bring a team of six (six can be squeezed 
into any car). One of the great reasons for the 
occasion, however, is the joy which comes from 
doing games together. It is desirable, therefore, 
that the teams know at least a number of the 
same games. The committee has chosen the fol- 


lowing seventeen: 
ee el 


SOURCE 
The English Country Dance— 
Graded Series. Cecil J. Sharp. 
Published by H. W. Gray Co. 
Same series, Vol. I. (These are 
$1.50 per volume) 


GAME 
Bonnets so Blue 
Sellenger’s Round 


Rufty Tufty 

Brighton Camp 
Gallopede 
Sandy Land Kit 29 
The Paw Paw Patch Kit 36 
The Old Brass Wagon 
Jennie Crack Corn 


| 

| Published by Church 

| Recreation Service, 
Kit 24 Delaware, Ohio, 25c¢ 

| each 


Weaving ) 
Shoemaker Singing Games Old and 
Napoleon New, Published by the 


Gustaf’s Toast John C. Campbell Folk 
The Meadow is Mowed School, Brasstown, N. C. 
The Crested Hen 50c 

Trallen 
The Danish March J 





These were chosen because of their variety, sim- 
plicity, and also because Mr. Frank Smith, in his 
recreational work, has taught most of them to 
many schools and centers. 


As a demonstration, some schools will wish to 
do the set-running. Undoubtedly, Pine Moun- 
tain School, Kentucky, will do English Country, 
Morris or Sword, as these have been their special 
interest. There will be other schools which have 
stressed folk songs more than folk games. We 
welcome their singers! Then, too, we are inter- 
ested in plays of a folk character, which may be 
very simple. It would be splendid if we could 
have a few original plays like Frank Smith’s 
“Haste to the Wedding,” which was printed in 
the last number of MOUNTAIN LIFE AND 
WORK. 


Lynn Rohrbough of the Church Recreational 
Service, Delaware, Ohio, definitely plans to come 
and to bring a number of recreational people. 
Many of us remember Mr. Rohrbough, who spoke 
at the Knoxville Conference last March. He has 
a wealth of material in puzzles and traditional 
games from all over the world. We even dream 
of having Mr. Zanzig. Mrs. John C. Campbell, 
an authority on folk songs, will speak on the value 
of folk material. 


Berea has been most generous in its plan for 
taking care of us. Students will be housed in the 
dormitories for 25 cents a night, and meals will 
cost 25 cents each. Teachers can get rooms in 
the Tavern for $1.00 a night, three in a room. 
Berea even hopes that it can arrange for all of 
us to have our meals together. 


There is no fund to carry office expense; no 
secretary to carry on correspondence; only a 
scattered committee, eager to start something 
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which should mean a great deal to all of 
us, both this year and in years to come. 
The Committee already has a list of 
schools known to be interested in folk 
games and songs. It might be well, how- 
ever, for all interested to write me at 
Brasstown, North Carolina, and at the 
same time state which games you wish to 
do as a demonstration; it would be too 
bad if everyone chose Roselil or Black 
Nag. Will you also add if you'll be able 
to put on a play (it need not take over 
five minutes) or to sing folk songs. We 
want as many as possible to share in all 
activities. The number of spectators will 
necessarily have to be limited, as space 
will be needed for those who are taking 
part. 


At a Folk School Recreational Course 
one year a puzzled young visitor said, 
“It’s the queerest school I ever saw. You 
live on a farm, you have cows, and every- 
one skips about.” Because we have such 
fun skipping about with each other, we 
want to have more fun by all playing to- 
gether. 


Perhaps in some ways this will be a 
unique festival, as there will be no com- 
petition, no judging, no prizes, no ban- 





“THE Joy WuicH Comes From Dotnc GAMeEs TOGETHER” 


rich store of the folk material which has come 
down to us through the ages. 


ners, no votes for the best. We come together 


simply for the joy of sharing with each other the MARGUERITE BUTLER, Chairman 
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This address was presented at the Regional Conference of Moun- 
tain Workers, Quicksand, Kentucky, October 8, 1934. 
—Editorial, Note 







On September 17, 1934, in the state of Ken- 
tucky, there were 102,000 out of the state’s 
610,365 families receiving public relief. Can any 
people under heaven stand a drain of this sort 
year after year? And yet we have no assurance 
whatever that we are going to rise with any rapid- 
ity from the present economic situation. Indeed 
it is possible that we are facing not a new era of 
prosperity, but rather “a new era of poverty.” 








Further, no state in which one-sixth of the 
population is receiving public relief can continue 
long to function as a significant unit of a great 
democracy. Even in the comparatively short 
period during which this relief has been given, the 
Tammany politicians from more than one section 
have discovered means by which public money 
may be used for private gain, financial or politi- 
cal One of the most sorrowful revelations has 
been that of willingness to misuse national funds, 
contributed through the magnanimity of those 
who direct the affairs of state. 


Entirely apart from the wider aspects of the 
problem, it is clear that the continuance of 102,000 
families as recipients of public relief will mean 
for many of these families a disintegration of 
morale that will destroy that Anglo-Saxon inde- 
pendence which is one of the noblest assets of the 
American and particularly of the mountain man. 


In our Berea chapel the other day a professor 
of finance in Princeton University satirically re- 
minded us that Daniel Boone had only the 
simplest things to do. He must only find a path- 
way through an apparently impenetrable forest; 
he must only kill, or make treaties with, his hos- 
tile Indian neighbors; he must merely find his 
food as he could find it among the berries and 
the bears of the primeval wilderness. And the 
interesting feature of .this so “simple” life was 
that Daniel Boone was not all the time turning 
to Washington for assistance in his enterprise. But 
now in our difficult “complex” life, if a pavement 
breaks, or if a flood comes, or if rain does not 





TOWARD THE BETTER DAY 


WILLIAM J. HUTCHINS 


come, the first instinct of the average American 
is to turn to Washington for help. 


In the earlier days when we were all poor to- 
gether, we seldom asked each other for aid, but 
when we did ask, we were sure that we would 
be helped to the limit of the ability of our neigh- 
bor. But now, on the assumption that there is a 
Pactolean stream of gold flowing from Washing- 
ton, there seems to be no particular reason why 
both you and I should not drink of that stream. 

A home visitor gave to a man in one of our 
mountain counties an authorization for the re- 
ceipt of supplies, and the only thanks the home 
visitor got was this: 

“You’ve been a ‘blankety’ long time in com- 
ing.” 

In one county, the average aid recently has been 
$5.55 a month. Some families receive, I am told, 
as little as $2.35 a month. How high a price 
they pay! 

It must be recognized at once than any civil- 
ized people must care for its people who have 
been made permanently dependent. But no one 
realizes better than the members of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Commission that the relief 
must be only for the emergency and that con- 
tinued relief on so vast a scale will tend to kill 
state and personal morality.1 The emergency 
must not become chronic. 

The Commission therefore has appointed a 
Committee on Rural Rehabilitation. -On this 
committee are certain agricultural experts and 
vocational executives, the Director of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, and President 
Gross of Union College. With enthusiastic 
unanimity Earl Mayhew, trained by long exper- 
ience in Knox County as County Agent, has been 
appointed Director of Rural Rehabilitation. 

The primary task of the committee has been 
an analysis of the relief rolls of the state of Ken- 
tucky. There has been made a classification of all 
relief applications, received or renewed since 





1. This statement was made October 8, 1934. At the present 
time the Federal Emergency Relief Commission has ceased to 
exist. 
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October 1, 1933, a total up to September 15 of 
155,662 cases in 106 counties. While Mr. Mayhew 
recognizes that the statistics thus far gathered are 
subject to important revision, he believes that 
they are essentially correct. The families on re- 
lief have been divided into four classes, the study 
of which has led to the following results: 


Class I—Families eligible to but incapable of 
rehabilitation, 70,072 

Class II—Relief cases and applicants who 
have the resources and are cap- 
able of being self-supporting 
without aid from relief or rural 
rehabilitation 

Class III—Families eligible to and cap- 
able of rehabilitation 

Class IV—Relief cases not eligible for 
rural rehabilitation due to the 
fact that they are transients, 
moved from the territory, or are 
living in wholly industrial towns 
or Cities 


19,957 


42,294 


17,028 


The next task of the Committee on Rural Re- 
habilitation is to assist—at any rate a certain 
number of the 42,294 cases, classified for such 
rural rehabilitation. The committee is to co- 
operate with all the state and community 
forces in programs of home gardening and 
home economics and will make an effort in cer- 
tain trial areas to rehabilitate as many families as 
possible where they now are, while recognizing 
the fact that some families might choose to be or 
need to be ultimately assisted to other areas. 
Projects of land reclamation, stream bank clear- 
ance, and reforestation, projects of lime grinding 
or burning, projects of central canning and food 
processing and storage, projects of home and farm 
repairs, all will be carried on. A Rural Rehabili- 
tation Corporation will enter into contracts with 
individuals to provide capital goods and pro- 
duction goods. 


Even this hasty sketch makes clear enough the 
magnitude of the program. It is a long-time, 
long range program. One of the essentials to its 
success is that we workers in the area, who know 
the local situation better than any other people 
in the community, shall assist the local repre- 
sentatives of the committee in the analysis of the 
cases capable of rehabilitation. Because of our 





sympathy with the people, there is the utmos 
danger that we shall corrupt our people. In oy 
own neighborhood do we not know of men who 
are now on relief rolls, who have no _ business 
there? Let us put our knowledge, our sympathy 
and our statesmanship, such as we have, at the 
service of the committee, and further let us do 
our best to see that all the functionaries of the 
committee are themselves honest and statesman- 


like. 

Again, essential to the success of the program 
of rehabilitation is it that our people have access 
to sources of information which would foster re- 
habilitation. You have often read of travelers in 
the desert dying of thirst within a mile of an 
oasis with its cooling waters. I believe there are 
thousands of people in this state who might gain 
at any rate partial escape from an intolerable situ- 
ation if they were only guided to the sources of 
helpful information. 


On my desk is the report by one of our County 
Agents of his mountain bailiwick: 


In September 1914, I rode horseback for six days 
and found only one-half acre of red top grass to be 
cut for hay. Today we have thousands of acres of 
Korean lespedeza, cow peas and alfalfa to be cut 
for hay. We also have thousands of acres of better 
pasture made up of from one to five grasses, instead 
of a few acres made up of red top only. We got 76 
bushels of potatoes and 14 bushels of corn per 
acre in 1914; today the same land and reclaimed 
land is producing 150 to 200 bushels of potatoes 
and 40 to 60 bushels of corn per acre. Poultry 
and poultry products have been developed from 
$17,000 annually to over $200,000 annually. 


Consider the way in which our mountain 
country is continually ravaged by disease. The 
other morning in Berea we were authoritatively 
told that not only smallpox, but typhoid fever, 
scarlet fever, and diphtheria could be wiped off 
the map, and that even measles could be con- 
trolled. How marvelous then is the thought that 
we, mountain workers, may guide our people to 
information which shall multiply the worth of 
their lives and well nigh eliminate the ancient 
scourges of the race, which add so enormously t0 
the load which our humanity has had to beat! 
A sanitary toilet can be built for very little 
money. The absence of such a toilet means dis 
ease and degradation. Who better than we caf 
guide the people of our community by suggestion 
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and demonstration to these decencies of civiliza- 
tion? 

Again, essential to the success of the program 
of rural rehabilitation is it that we as mountain 
workers, friends and comrades of our people, 
should make suggestions and give demonstrations 
as to improvement of the rural home. “The home 
holds the key to the salvation of the state.” 


Here are two pictures of a house. One shows 
the house as it actually was: a miserable barbed 
wire fence, no gate, a God-forsaken path to the 
house, no foundation, no flowers, no anything, 
misery; the other is a picture of the same house 
asour Woodwork artist has transformed the place 
—a decent fence, a gate with a trace of the 
aesthetic, a stone walk, stone foundation, a trellis 
in front of the door, window boxes for flowers, 
afew shrubs brought down from the mountains; 
within, a stone chimney with a fireplace at each 
side, no special expenditure of money, the use of 
taste, standards, a hint here, a suggestion there, 
and a house into which I should be proud to have 
one of our students take his bride. 

Essential to a program of rehabilitation is it 
that we as mountain workers cooperate in the im- 
mediate program of gardens and canning. 


Just now we are looking with more or less con- 
tempt on Germany. The Fatherland is having a 
hard time, crops are poor; but I assure you that 
a trip through one of the.sad parts of Germany 
this past summer left me humiliated, if not 
humbled. Innumerable little gardens there were, 
no bigger than a pocket handkerchief, cared for 
with a devotion beyond our fondest dreams, not 
in the spirit of drudgery, but with a kind of 
exaltation. In many a garden would be a tall pole 
and at the top of the pole the swastika, symbol of 
the Hitler regime. As the man, the woman, take 
care of their garden, they think of, toil for, the 
Fatherland. Incidentally Professor Peabody of 
Harvard used to say, “If you want to know why 
the American laboring man drinks, look into his 
dinner pail.” The pail may be full of food, so- 
called, none of it fit for a sober man. 


Again, essential to the program of rural re- 
habilitation is it that we, as friends of the moun- 
tains, encourage our people to win an education. 
I-quote the following shocking statement. from 
Mr. Mayhew’s survey: 


For the state as a whole 20,093 cases are classi- 
fied as incapable of being rehabilitated due to lack 
of education. 


These cases were so classified because the guardians 
of, the theoretical providers for, the families had 
not had a sixth grade education. Whose fault is 
that? Most of these people are capable of edu- 
cation. They need to be guided to a longing for 
education, a sacrifice in order to obtain education, 
and we dare hope that the new laws of the state 
will permit any man who longs for an education to 
get it. No man more certainly than we can lure 
the ignorant to learning. 

And now two stories and a question: 

I have already told some of you of the sheriff 
of one of our mountain counties who in the pre- 
Education Law days said to a wise, hard-boiled 
teacher of the mountains: “The state ought to buy 
books for our children. They haven’t any books 
in their schools.” 

“Well,” said the worker, “I am not so sure. How 
many men in this county are there who haven’t 
money enough to buy an automatic Colt re- 
volver?” 

Now the latest quotation on automatics was 
eighteen to twenty-six dollars. The sheriff pon- 
ered for a while and replied, “Not many.” 

A second story. The same teacher remarked to 
a friend, ‘If 1 man has a pistol and a woman, and 
a bottle of whiskey, he is likely to get hurt.” 

“Yes,” replied his friend, “Ary one of them.” 

Now suppose that you seek to rehabilitate a 
family in which there are a mother with ten 
children, and a man whose chief interests are 
pistols and whiskey and lewd women. Suppose 
you transfer that family down to the richest sec- 
tion of the Blue Grass. What good would it do? 
These two stories and this query lead me to speak 
of the momentous fact that an essential factor in 
rehabilitation is that we cooperate in the manu- 
facture of a manhood, a womanhood, at once 
worthy and capable of rehabilitation, and able to 
lead the inert human mass out of bondage. 

The other evening I came across a statement 
made by the French historian Michelet: “He who 
has learned how to be poor has learned every- 
thing worth knowing.” ‘At first that struck me 
as about the most absurd statement that I had 
ever read in my life. But thé more a man thinks 
about it, the more significant it becomes. He who 
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has learned how to be poor has learned everything 
worth knowing. There is a poverty which we 
ought to fight with all the mind and soul and 
strength. That is the poverty of those whose best 
effort can win no proper food, no adequate shel- 
ter, no adequate light of the sun. A man, an 
Indian, walking with a missionary over the dry, 
hot, parched desert of India, will ask him, “Are 
there any poor people in America, so poor that 
they know not where they are to get their food 
for the next day?” ‘That type of poverty is de- 
grading and in America is inexcusable. It ought 
to be banished and could be banished from the 
earth. I know perfectly well that much of the 
poverty which we face in our mountains is of 
this absolutely degrading type. This is destitu- 
tion, outrageous, horrible, and, with universal 
good will, entirely avoidable. But I believe that 
it is an essential to rural rehabilitation that we 
who walk daily with the people whom we try to 
help, shall teach them, as ourselves, how to be 
poor; how to be poor without becoming whining 
paupers; how to be poor without expecting the 
government or friends to support us as we loaf 
around the front doors of our houses. 


It is our task to teach our people, as ourselves, 
how to be poor without becoming crooks. Every 
once in a while you will hear a man say, “Well, 
it’s better for a man to steal than to starve.” I 
hear the Master say, “If any man would come 
after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross daily and follow me”; and starve if the need 
come, yes, and let all his family starve if the need 
come. “The time is at hand when he that killeth 
you will think that he doeth God service.” 


It is our task to teach our people, as ourselves, 
how to be poor without losing the joy of life. 
You have often thought of the fact that practically 
without expense to the individual, social groups 
may have a perfectly glorious time. I happen to 
be one of those conservatives who heartily dis- 
approve and denounce the modern dance. There 
are singing games and folk dances which cost 
nothing, which bear no sinister connotations, 
which add enormously to social unity and social 
satisfaction, personal fruition. We may gather 
our people together to sing the great songs of the 
church, the songs of America, the songs of inter- 
national brotherhood. 


Do you happen to love music? Suppose that 


— 


one of our millionaires should come to you and 
say, “I have decided to give you financial security, 
to give you a million dollars; of course upon the 
condition that from this time on you will be dead 
to all the music of the world.” Can you doubt 
your answer? 


We think of Abraham Lincoln as he sits before 
the fire of pine knots in a little cabin and makes 
extracts from books or composes little essays of 
his own. We read: “First he sketched these with 
charcoal on a wooden shovel, scraped white with 
a drawing knife; or on basswood shingles; then he 
transferred them to paper, which was a scarce 
commodity in the Lincoln household, taking care 
to cut his expressions close so that they might not 
cover too much space.” As late as 1860 he writes; 
“IT could not raise $10,000 if it would save me 
from the fate of John Brown.” Suppose that at 
any stage of his career, from childhood till his 
martyrdom, some millionaire had come to him 
and said, “Lincoln, I like you very much. I have 
decided to share with you my millions on con- 
dition that you give up your books, your studies, 
your intellectual aspirations.” Would Lincoln 
have been tempted to strike a bargain with such 
a man? 

From six different people recently there have 
come to our home simply marvelous roses and 
equally marvelous dahlias. I suppose that each 
one of those who sent the flowers to us would be 
called a poor man. How rich he is, how rich all 
of them are, how rich they help to make the 
world. On my desk at home is a little peacock 
carved out of wood. It was made by one of our 
own boys, it is a lovely creature. I suppose the 
expense involved in the construction of that litte 
creature was not five cents, always provided the 
man had a pocket knife; but it is a thing of beauty 
which I am going to treasure through the years. 

You remember that St. Francis of Assisi spoke 
of his being married to “My Lady Poverty.” 
Most of the people of our community will always 
be poor. Must they be destitute? It is ours above 
the rest of men to teach our people how to be 
poor while winning for their possession the great 
permanent joys of life, hidden from the reach ot 
circumstance. 

And this leads me to say that it is essential to 
our program of rural rehabilitation that we teach 
our people how to be poor without losing faith, 
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the faith which means mastery of circumstance, 
and enslavement to the common good. Have 
you ever asked yourself what was left to Job when 
everything was gone? God was left to him. His 
own, unconquerable soul was left to him; his 
relationship to God was left to him; his relation- 
ship to God’s children was left to him. Lying 
there upon his ash heap, covered with horrible 
sores, treated shamefully by his friends, bereft of 
his children, urged by his own wife to curse God 
and die, Job’s faith still kept him from destitution. 
He was poor; he was rich. 

You may recall the cartoon entitled, “Febru- 
ary 12, 1809.” A poor man on his poorer beast 
stops in front of a woe-begone country store in 
Kentucky. The merchant asks, “What’s goin’ on 
down on Nolin Creek?” 

“Nuthin’. Nancy Hanks Lincoln has a young 
‘un, but nuthin’ never happens down on Nolin 
Creek.” 

As she brought her little one into the world 
and kept her young ’un from starving, Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln started a movement for God’s 
kingdom which will never stop till the soul of the 
last slave on earth climbs to the awful verge of 
manhood. And the tired woman of the unromantic 
name won the beatitude of power, became a co- 
worker with God, doing about the biggest job 
that any woman has done since Mary brought 
forth her first born son and laid him in a manger 
because there was no room for them in the Inn. 
How poor—how rich! 

Yesterday as you went to church you saw a 
humble woman in the congregation, her husband 
gone, children gone; one is tempted to say that 
all that makes life worth living is gone. Yet you 
follow her through the week; you see her quietly 
going about among the younger women of the 
community, helping them with their babies; in 
the evening you will see her reading by the 
lamp light the old words of Scripture, 


In my Father’s house are many mansions, if it 
were not so, I would have told you. 


or, those words of the apostle: 


If God. is-for us; who is against us? He 
that spared not his own son, but delivered him up 
for us all, how shall He not also with him freely 
give us all things? Who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth. 
Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ Jesus 


that died, yea, rather that was raised from the 
dead, who is at the right hand of God, who also 
maketh intercession for us. Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or 
anguish, or persecution, or nakedness, or peril or 
sword? Even as it is written, for Thy sake we are 
killed all the day long; we were accounted as sheep 
for the slaughter. Nay, in all these things we are 
more than conquerers through Him that loved 
us. 


That woman, we say, has nothing. She possesses 
all things, she is master of circumstance. 

You recall the amazing word of the old 
prophet: 


For though the fig tree shall not flourish, 
Neither shall fruit be in the vines; 
The labor of the olive shall fail, 
And the fields shall yield no food; ° 
The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 
And there shall be no herd in the stalls: 
Yet I will rejoice in Jehovah, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation. 


Was that man a liar? Was he a hypocrite? 
Was he a fanatic? Was he a fugitive from reality? 
To the contrary, that man had dug down into the 
very heart of religion and had been captured by 
the supreme reality of the world. He had learned 
how to be poor. His faith made him rich, the 
master of circumstance. 

Professor James remarks, “The prevalent de- 
sire for comfort and fear of poverty is the great 
corrupting, corroding vice of the American 
people.” 

Now you go to a little town in northern Ten- 
nessee, where the people are so poor that they 
have a communal razor which the men of the 
several families use on Sunday. You go into a 
home of great poverty, but a home which is spot- 
less. The gentle wife and mother has learned how 
flowers grow if they are loved, how birds and stars 
may sing; and the man looks out with brave and 
friendly eyes upon his little world. Poor, yet 
rich—through faith, masters of circumstance. 

In our own school, as in yours, there are boys 
and girls who shame and humble me. I know boys 
who have scarcely money enough to pay for 
stamps to send their letters home, but they have 
God’s water with which to keep their bodies and 
clothes clean, they have the power of song, and 
they sing, “This is my Father’s World.” They 
read, and no man can be poor who can enter into 
the treasure-houses of English speech and thought. 
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They can talk with Paul in the Philippian jail and 
hear him sing songs in the midnight. They can 
climb with Christian the Delectable Mountains 
and through the perspective glass of the shepherds 
catch faint, wavering glimpses of the Celestial 
City. Poor, rich. 

No effort of rural rehabilitation will be lost on 
such men. Masters of circumstance, they will 
not become the slaves of circumstance. A failure 
of crops will not throw them back immediately 
on relief. They will treat every improvement in 
external conditions not as a platform upon which 
to shriek out new demands for luxuries, a life like 
that of the Blue Grass Joneses; but as one higher 
step which may lead them to the inner shrine of 
the temple of life. These are the free men upon 
whom Mr. Mayhew may depend to lead the people 
to a better day. 

As I have said, it is essential to our program of 
rural rehabilitation that we who are called moun- 
tain workers teach our people by our own precept 
and example how to be poor without losing the 
faith which means not alone mastery, but enslave- 
ment, enslavement to the common good. We 
Christians are often charged with nourishing a slave 
morality. We bid those whom we choose to call 
“niggers” to be content with niggardly wages in 
the hope of compensation in another world; we 
bid the mountain man, bereft of his job in the 
forest and in the mines, to be content with bread 
lines, because when death sends him to the pau- 
per’s grave, as the Communist crudely sings, he 
will have “pie in the sky.” 

It is one of the sorrowful aspects of the religion 
of the mountains that its songs quite unintention- 
ally hypnotize our people so that they endure 
present misery, intent upon the wonderful time 
they are going to have over there. “Oh, that will 
be glory for me.” Samuel Butler is partly right 
when he says, “The Church is full of people who 
would be equally horrified at hearing the Christian 
religion doubted, and seeing it practiced.” Rausch- 
enbusch, the deaf prophet of America, heard God 
speak when he said, “Ascetic Christianity found 
the world evil and left it. The times call for a 
revolutionary Christianity which shall find the 
world evil and change it.” You have heard Stanley 
Jones say that the religion of Jesus is so revolu- 


— 


tionary that it makes Communism look like q 
Sunday school picnic. The Christian religion, 
properly understood, does not lead to quietism, 


it enslaves our people to the common good. 


What a thrilling prayer was that which rose 
from millions of lips in hundreds of thousands of 
churches Sunday morning, the double prayer, 
“Thy Kingdom come; give us this day our daily 
bread.” The double prayer is a double pledge. We 
and those who join with us in that prayer pledge 
ourselves to seek the Kingdom, and that means 
not only rural rehabilitation, it means a world- 
wide society of men, women and children bound 
to each other in fraternal love and bound to God 
in filial trust. And we and our associates pledge 
ourselves to strive for the day when each man, 
woman and child of the world family shall have, 
not summer bungalows, not Pierce Arrows, not 
necessarily even Fords; but daily bread, not the 
daily loaf on the porch, not the daily luxury, but 
the daily loaf of bread. This pledge means en- 
slavement to the service of the common good. 

I see a man smile at all this. “I thought you 
were going to give us a study of essential factors 
to rural rehabilitation, and now you talk to us 
about religion.” I believe profoundly in rural re- 
habilitation or I should stultify myself in accept- 
ing membership on the state committee. I be- 
lieve in better gardens, better homes, the removal 
of stranded populations, the work centers, the 
stream clearance and all the rest, and I do not for an 
instant minimize the influence of economic secur- 
ity and well-being upon morals and religion. I am 
not discussing whether the man or the land is basic. 
But for myself I look without hope for men who 
shall carry through to success for themselves and 
for others the program of rural rehabilitation ex- 
cept as I see men who have learned how to be 
poor, poor without becoming paupers and crooks, 
without losing the joy of life, without losing the 
faith which makes men masters of circumstance 
and servants of the common good. 

I rise from discouragement,. from despair, to 
indomitable hope as I think that we may help to 
manufacture such men and women. Such men 
and such women are the hope of the countryside 
and of the country; they are the hope of the 
world. 
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Joy Kime Benton 


Down across the hills he went; 
On his lips there was a song, 
And the sky grew softly gray 
As he strode along. 


Faint upon the evening air 
Came the whirring of a quail; 
Near, a plushy rabbit hopped 
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Down across the hills he went; 
In his heart there was a song, 
And the night drew out her stars 
As he strode along. 

pair, to 
help to Far upon the crisping air 

ch me Came a watch dog’s cheerful bark; 
atryside ; Near, the friendly lights of home 
of the Streamed across the dark. 
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EXPLORING THE CUMBERLAND PLATEAU 


CHARLES T. MORGAN 


I am about to set down a few of the things I 
have seen and heard and felt during a week’s 
study tour on the Cumberland Plateau in Tennes- 
see, but it is acknowledged at the outset that the 
whole basis of this article is somewhat superficial, 
as it is based upon a hurried bird’s-eye view, with 
little previous knowledge of the Cumberland 
Plateau. 


Monday, November 5 
Late in the afternoon we mobilized at Knox- 
ville. After dinner we drove to Ayres Hall, 
University of Tennessee, for our orientation 
meeting, under the able instruction of some half- 
dozen professors of the University who gave gen- 
erously of their time and knowledge that we 
might have an accurate preview of the land which 
we were about to spy out. 


The Cumberland Plateau, we learned, consti- 
tutes an area of 5,000 square miles. It is about a 
thousand feet higher than the surrounding coun- 
try, level and from sixty to sixty-five miles in 
width. Veins of Tennessee coal are distributed 
throughout the area, some of them of sufficient 
depth to justify mining operations. While the 
coal outcrop is the basic product, there are a few 
oil wells and gas wells. On the whole, however, 
I judge these are rather unprofitable. In addition, 
are found iron ore and lime—the former rather 
expensive to mine. There is an abundance of 
sandstone—fine for building if you select the 
right bank. There is some production of ‘insula- 
tion material from sandstone and lime by a secret 
process developed in the last four or five years. 
Limestone for building, lime products, marble, 
and excellent clay products, have possibilities. But 
the cost of shipping handicaps expansive and 
profitable development. 

A little more than a century ago the state of 
Tennessee sold land on the Plateau at a few cents 
an acre, selling not more than 50,000 acres to a 
person, but trading in land resulted in larger 
tracts until it was common for a family to own 
100,000 to 200,000 acres. The soil is never more 
than two or three feet deep and is rather poor, 
deficient especially in phosphorus. With high rain- 


fall, the sandy loam is well-adapted to vegetable 
crops—potatoes, cabbage and onions—but not to 
general farm crops. White potatoes grow ex- 
ceptionally well, yielding as high as 250 bushels 
to the acre. In this connection it is significant to 
know that the state of Tennessee uses 12,000,000 
bushels of potatoes and raises only 4,000,000. 


Easily the outstanding development of interes 
on the Cumberland Plateau at the present 
moment is the Cumberland Homsteads at Cros- 
ville, under the direction of F. O. Clark. The 
area was admirably adapted for homesteads, as 
there was land available in a large tract at a low 
price; ten or twelve thousand acres were pur 
chased at seven dollars an acre. This particular 
section was almost perfectly situated in respect 
to roads and the distances to Knoxville, to Chat- 
tanooga, and to Nashville, were relatively short. 
The tract was on a watershed and practically 
level; it was all in forest, mostly scrub oak, a little 
pine; and large enough for 350 families. 


Work was begun at the Cumberland Home- 
steads about the middle of January, 1934. Al 
ready four crops have been raised on some of the 
land which was in forest at the first of the year. 
Professor Dynes of the University of Tennessee, 
gives much credit to F. O. Clark, as one who 
knows not only agriculture but men as well. And 
certainly much of the responsibility for success 
rests upon those directly in charge. 


Tuesday, November 6 


On this day we were up bright and early with 
the Norris Dam in the offing. At ten o’clock we 
reached the west abutment of the Dam, where we 
registered alongside the other 108,000 people who 
have registered there in the last four months. 
Probably four times as many have passed through 
without registering. It is an impressive sight 
which so many people have come to see. Fat 
away on the other side trucks crawl from point 
to point. On the cliffs to our left men walk about 
the ledges as if their footing is much more certain 
than it looks to us. The hum of heavy machinery 
speaks the language of dam construction. Back 
of it all are 2,200 men who keep this machinery 
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going for twenty-two hours each day, after which 
the maintenance crew uses the remaining two 
hours for the purpose of getting ready for the 
next twenty-two hours of grind. 

Soon after our arrival at the village of Norris, 
Mr. Kenneth Rouse, chief of the police depart- 
ment, outlined in a very effective way the three 
focal points of the T. V. A. program. First is the 
dam itself, which will regulate the flow of the 
Tennessee River. Coupled with the dam is the 
thrilling plan for reforestation and the prevention 
of soil erosion. Second is the construction camp, 
where seven dormitories house 1,200 men, and 
one small dormitory the women—chiefly cafeteria 
employees. A fine community building reflects to 
agreat extent the general atmosphere of the place. 
The third focal point is the town itself. There was 
no provision for the town in the early plans for 
the dam at Cove Creek. The social and economic 
interests were added by Dr. A. E. Morgan. There 
are 350 houses called for in the plan for the town 
of Norris. More than 300 are now built. There are 
four groups of houses and many types under each 
group, thus avoiding in an admirable way the 
monotony of similarity. 

It is thought that when the dam is constructed 
mall industries may be developed through which 
the inhabitants of the town will become self-sup- 
porting. The development of cooperatives is an- 
other possible outlet. A very logical plan of using 
Norris as headquarters for the whole T. V. A. 
development can be carried out in case the other 
plans do not materialize. 


One is favorably impressed with the men he 
meets or observes at Norris. Mr. Rouse gives 
much credit for the good conduct of the men to 
the form of civil service examination which pro- 
cured good citizens for the job, but it appears that 
he himself has done much toward building up the 
pirit of the place. Ten of the twenty on the 
police force are college men. Men are work- 
ing for less than they have been paid on other 
jobs, and have in many instances taken subordi- 
Mate positions at Norris. For example, all five 
steam-shovel operators have been foremen on 
other jobs. The families at Norris have been 
highly selected and the activity program at the 
camp carries over to the women as well as for the 
men. There are meetings for wives, garden clubs, 
and a general training program for all. 


At 3:00 P.M. we left for Harriman, Tennessee, 
where we were entertained at dinner at the Mos- 
sop School. After dinner there was a conference 
with the Mossop School faculty. The school, 
founded in 1922, is for girls only and has the 
purpose of training for an all-around home life. 
It is not now accredited by the state—preferring 
to pursue its own course of training. The change 
from an accredited to a non-accredited school 
does not seem to have affected the enrollment. 
One cannot help questioning the advisability of 
maintaining a separate school for girls. If educa- 
tors take girls only from the super-rural areas 
and lift them to a higher plane of living, the 
social situation is just a little out of kilter unless 
there is a corresponding school to lift the boys in 
a like manner. Our first observation of the re- 
sults of Frank Smith’s work in recreation was at 
Mossop School. 


Wednesday, November 7 
At 8:40 A.M. we returned to the Mossop School 
for the chapel exercises at which a member of our 
group spoke. After chapel we inspected the plant 
and at 10:30 took our departure. We had been 
met at Harriman by Mr. James D. Burton, Sab- 
bath School Missionary of the Board of National 
Missions, Presbyterian U. S. A., our guide for the 
day. In order to visit a few public schools as well 
as private schools, we stopped at the public school 
at Oakdale, where we conducted a community 
sing and listened to an address by a member of 
the study group. After the assembly period we 
had a most splendid lunch at the Oakdale rail- 
road Y. M. C. A., which was at one time, I am 
told, the largest railroad Y. M. C. A. in the 
world. 


At two o’clock we arrived at the Cumberland 
Homesteads. We were much struck by the beauty 
of the buildings of beautiful native sandstone, 
which may be had only for the digging. The 
designs of the building are much more attractive, 
it seems to me, than those at Norris. After a tour 
of the grounds we stopped at the school building, 
which is nearing completion by voluntary labor, 
for brief talks by different members of the com- 
mittee. 


Crossville, Mr. Clark told us, is one of the thirty 
or forty homesteads which are being established in 
the United States under the direction of Secretary 
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Ickes. They are to be agricultural in nature. The 
entire plan is under a twenty-five million dollar 
appropriation. Cumberland Homesteads has a 
grant of $825,000 to establish 350 families on sub- 
sistence homesteads. The expense of the house 
and land for each homestead must not in any case 
exceed $2,500. Some, of course, are much cheaper. 
Of the 12,000 acres in the Homestead tract, less 
than half is suitable for farming. The farms 
average about sixteen acres in size. About two- 
thirds of the cost of a homestead is in a home and 
barn and one-third in the land, which is made 
ready for cultivation. It costs about $40.00 an 
acre to clear the land even though the trees are 
pulled up with a tractor at the rate of one acre 
per hour. No land of more than 12 per cent 
slope is cleared. 

After Mr. Clark’s talk, Mr. Stanton, the archi- 
tect, began by asking the question, “Are the houses 
too good?” This it seems has been one of criti- 
cisms fired at the Cumberland Homesteads. They 
defend themselves, however by saying that they 
buy no stone, they also have sand, and they can 
have knotty pine finish, since the pine is taken 
from their own land, and bought at $7.00 per 
acre. They are building substantial as well as 
beautiful houses, and the depreciation on them 
will be low. The walls are of solid stone; white pine 
shingles are used which will last for eighteen to 
twenty years. All houses are wood-lined. Extras, 
such as gutters and down-spouts, are to be left for 
the owner to put on. There are twenty-four or 
twenty-five different types of houses, so varied as 
to make the general effect very pleasing. At 
present the barns have been built and the people 
are living in them while the houses are being fin- 
ished. Cumberland Homesteads has established a 
system of credit hours so that it is possible for a 
man during this period of work on houses and 
farms really to work out a goodly portion of the 
cost of his house. 

Mr. Folger, who is in charge of personnel, told 
us that they had 2,500 applications in the first 
few weeks after the project was announced. In- 
vestigations of the applicants have been carefully 
made and those who have been taken are on trial. 
Even yet none are definitely accepted. It is hoped 
that a school system will be worked out to fit a 
program for this particular community. While 
the community must be normal, the directors do 
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not wish to put up the old type of formal educa. 
tion. It is thought that the homesteaders yj 
voluntarily pay taxes. 


Dr. J. Bates Henderson has charge of the medj- 


cal work for the Homesteads. No appropriation th 
has been made for this by the government, but 


the homesteaders have been left to work out their 
own health program. They have voted to have 
one physician and to contribute to his support, 
At present, by the way, the doctor’s office is in 
the chicken house. This situation, however, js 
appropriate since his clientele lives in barns. 


After supper we were privileged to hold a con- 


ference with Mr. Clark, Mr. Stanton, Mr. Folger i 


and others who hold responsible positions at the 
Homesteads. These men appear to know what 
they are doing and are able to answer rather satis- 
factorily the “doubting Thomases” who are so full 
of questions. It must be said that there are little 
if any evidences of paternalism connected with 
this project. 


Thursday, November 8 

There was some mumbling under the beards of 
certain of our group, disturbed by such early ris- 
ing, but nevertheless we left almost promptly at 
7:30 for the Pleasant Hill Academy, which is a 
very short distance from Crossville. At the chapel 
hour at eight o’clock we witnessed a good musi- 
cal program participated in by students ranging 
all the way from the little tots to high school 
seniors. We were delighted to witness singing 
games at Pleasant Hill as a result of the interest 
which had been started by Frank Smith in his 


former visits. 


At Pleasant Hill, under the auspices of the 
American Missionary Association, there are 135 
high school students, 100 of whom are boarding. 
The school is accredited, yet gives the “plus” in 
education, offering a broader course, such as re- 
ligious education, music, and socialized play. Very 
effective work is being done in the handicrafts; 
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the aims are to afford an expression in art and to 
better in some measure the economic situation of 
the students and the section in which the school 
is situated. It is safe, it seems to me, to say that 
Pleasant Hill is leaning more toward the prac 
tical, becoming less of an Academy and more 
a manual arts school. Their first aim is to tum 
out graduates who will go back to their home 
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communities and set an example for their neigh- 


bors, rather than go to the city and enter a com- 


petition already too keen. The buildings and 
grounds are meticulously cared for. Everywhere 
there is evidence of fine morale. 

Within earshot of the Pleasant Hill Academy 
is the Uplands Sanatorium, founded some seven- 
teen years ago by Dr. May C. Wharton, a hospital 
of twenty beds, housed in a frame building, and at 
present very crowded. While the Sanatorium 
exists primarily for the use of the surrounding 
countryside, patients have come from Detroit, 
Nashville, Knoxville, Monterey, Cookeville, and 
other places. Dr. Wharton has hit upon the idea 
of taking some patients who can well afford to 
pay, letting the pay support the work in part. 
Altogether not a bad idea. Why should not 
such an idea be worked in an educational way? 
About one-half of the income is from the patients, 
the rest from donations. There is a staff of twelve, 
a farm of 216 acres, and the property is worth 
about $30,000. In many respects Uplands Sana- 
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areas of the Southern Highlands. In this service 
as in others, we must take our alms out close to 
the people in effective service set-ups rather than 
in great buildings, which are so hard to abandon 
when the inevitable changes force us to withdraw 
or alter our type of service. 


In his absence Edwin E. White’s program of 
the Larger Parish was discussed by his co-workers 
at the Pleasant Hill Community Church. His 
program has to do with community churches, 
live-at-home programs, and better health. The 
Larger Parish idea is declared by some to be the 
best solution of the open country church problem. 
To one who even casually believes this, Edwin 
White’s program is a thriller. 

At 1:30 in the afternoon we left for Baxter 
Seminary at Baxter. This school, located about 
ttn miles from Cookeville, is under the auspices 
of the Board of Christian Education of the Meth- 
Mist Episcopal Church, but the larger part of 
jits budget must be raised by its president. It is 
io subsidized in part by the county. There are 
eg in the high school, with eighty boarding 
tudents. We spent the daylight part of our visit 
a sight-seeing trip of the campus, the farm and 





the site of the future water system. We were im- 
pressed by the two fine new school buildings, 
which had recently been completed. That eve- 
ning we had a fine dinner at the boarding depart- 
ment and met there again in the morning for 


breakfast. 


Friday, November 9 

At eight o’clock we left Baxter to visit the 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute at Cookeville. 
President Smith is definitely of the conviction 
that the state problem of education is concerned 
with the 80 per cent who do not reach high school 
and college, which led us into a discussion of 
whether or not we should try to develop leaders 
or to lift the masses. As we were conducted about 
the campus after our conference with President 
Smith, it was a revelation to discover such fine 
buildings and to learn how adequately they are 
equipped. 

We were met at the Institute by the Rev. Paul 
Doran, who was to be our guide for conducting 
us about his Larger Parish. Mr. Doran, with one 
paid assistant, has about five thousand people in 
a parish covering an area of 420 square miles, the 
work being supported by the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A. There are nine public schools in the 
area, manned entirely by college trained teachers. 
His parish joins Mr. White’s and there is great 
cooperation in their work. Much attention is paid 
to health. Mr. Doran has five churches in his 
parish and has been the shepherd of these flocks 
for twenty-one years. There are no other churches 
in the area with pastoral care. All pay something 
toward the support of the work, even though it 
be in sorghum, potatoes, or other forms of ex- 
change. Thirty-four denominations are included 
in the Larger Parish congregations. 

Along the way we stopped at some of the 
churches. Each has its own points of historical 
interest. Cherry Creek, for example, built in 
1800, is the oldest church in the West Cumber- 
land territory. On the mountain side nearby once 
stood Cumberland Institute. At Blue Springs, to 
our very great surprise, Mr. Doran had the whole 
countryside in for dinner on the ground. And 
what a dinner! The occasion was a community 
working on the big new stone church. We appre- 
ciated the good food; the gorgeous scenery, and 
the genuine virtues of a simple rural folk in close 
association with the soil. 
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At Big Lick we found a young man in charge of 
a parish of three stations. He, too, was in the 
process of building a stone church. He was frank 
to tell us what we already had learned, that his 
type of preaching did not quite click; the wild- 
cat preacher, who could call down the mighty 
ure, was still preferred. We were in not omy a 
rural but a poor section, far from anywhere, 
where midwives ply their trade in ignorance and 
superstition. What a great need there is for doc- 
tors and nurses! As deep snadows crept over the 
sage fields, there was a gentle dwe'ling of the eye 
in admiration upon the young man and wife who 
unselfishly devote their days to those people in 
their homes of poverty. 


After dinner at Crossville, there was an evening 
conference with the principals of the private 
schools of the Cumberland Plateau. 


Saturday, November 10 


Cumberland Mountain School is six miles from 
Crossville. We were there in time for a cold rain 
at eight o’clock, and chapel, at which the group 
sang correctly the first time over that song which 
forever haunts the memory after it finds its way 
into the soul—Jacob’s Ladder. The school 1s 
Southern Methodist and was established fourteen 
years ago. The number of boarding students is 
now less than a hundred. The work is college 
preparatory in nature. The school is co-educa- 
tional. Students come from eleven counties. A few 
come from Nashville and other cities. As a rule 
the city boys and girls do not quite fit. Students 
pay $100 in cash and $100 in labor. They have a 
farm of 500 acres, 100 of which are in cultivation. 
Buildings are well-kept and the campus is 
beautiful. 


At 10:30 we took our departure, turning our 
“flivvers” in the direction of Livingston, in Over- 
ton County, where we were to spend the remain- 
der of Saturday and a part of Sunday. The county 
is supposedly agricultural. It is very rough, and 
many people cannot survive agriculturally. Wild 
hogs roamed the mountains only a few years ago. 
The timber is exhausted. According to the state- 
ments of local officers, 20 to 30 per cent of the 
children of the county are under-fed and have 
not sufficient clothing. Their main diet is sweet 
potatoes and corn bread. Eight hundred families 
out of eighteen hundred are on relief. One is fear- 
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ful of the weak generation which such condition; 
are producing. by 
Livingston is a base of operations for Save the 
Children Fund, with its activities in community 
gardens, and distribution of books and clothing to 
school children. This organization cooperated in T 
bringing to the village Frank Smith with his recre. 
ational program. He can still point to Livingston 
as the village which swallowed his program hook, 
line, and sinker, resulting in the formation of the 
Overton County Recreational Club which ha 
met regularly since his visit there five months ago, 
From Livingston we drove over to the Alpine § " 
Institute, a school under the Presbyterian U.S.A. § " 
Board. After a tour about the campus we met § ? 
with the teachers, who told us of their work. The 
girls are interested in home economics. Becaus § # 
of a state regulation, no credit is given for work § 
in Bible. Shakespearean plays are given “becaus § " 
our people naturally fall into the Shakespearean § & 
dialect.” Songs of local color are used in the music § * 
department, along with other activities. Com 4 
plete physical examinations are given the students § & 
Two or three pre-natal and maternity clinics are § “ 
held in the outlying territory each year, as the 
nearest doctor is seven miles away, and in somep & 
nearby communities a doctor’s visit costs from 
twenty-five to forty dollars. As to expenses at the ¥ 
school, one group of students pays $10.00 per§ 1 
month and works thirty-two hours. A second § F 
group brings $7.00 worth of food from home and § 
works fifty-six hours. A third group works all § t 
summer and fifty-six hours a month through the § P 
school year. a 
Nearby community workmen are constructing 
another stone church. There are those who would 
say that instead of building churches, they should 























be building gymnasiums which would serve almost 
every purpose desired—not excluding an appro § 
priate room for religious services. These critics J . 
may be right. 1 
After dinner at Alpine we drove back to Liv- § 7 
ingston for a. recreational demonstration in the 
gymnasium of the Livingston Academy. Here § 
men and women and children, of almost every § 4 
age, in an orderly and wholesome fashion took § ¢ 
part in these games. It is very important that 4 
every community should have an adequate room§ , 
for such activity. 7 
Livingston Academy was built by the Disciples § y 
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of Christ in 1909 at a total cost of $80,000. The 
building is magnificent, but funds have been lack- 
ing to keep it up in first class repair. The work 
is now sustained only in part by missions, the 
remainder having been taken over by the county. 
There are 280 pupils in the high school, only 
twenty-five of whom are boarding students. The 
school is of “A” rating in the Southern Associa- 
tion. 


Sunday, November 11 

On Sunday morning (Armistice Day) those of 
us who attended the Christian Church at Liv- 
ingston heard a very fine peace sermon. The 
pastor is the Rev. R. B. Hurt. 

In the afternoon we were off again. Crawford 
and Wilder, in the deserted mining camp area, 
stand out as stark examples of the social and eco- 
nomic problems to be faced now in the deserted 
coal mine regions of the South. Miss Lehman, a 
worker with the Save the Children Fund, has 
developed a fine piece of health and social work 
for children at Wilder. A lone worker, she is 
carrying on a valuable and worthy service. 

In the early eighteen hundreds one John Mar- 
shall Clemens, of Virginia stock, came to Ken- 
tucky, married, moved to Tennessee, and after 
various re-moves settled in Missouri. Record has it 
that Samuel Langhorne Clemens was born at 
Florida, Missouri, but certain inhabitants at James- 
town claim that their village has the honor, and 
that Mark Twain was born in the house on the 
present site of the hotel, in which we spent the 
night of Sunday. 


Monday, November 12 

We visited the school of Alvin C. York, the 
World War hero. It is a standard accredited, 
four year high school, having four years of agri- 
culture and four years of home economics. It 
serves a radius of some twenty miles. There are 
145 students, fifteen of whom board in the town. 
The others come in daily by bus. 

York personally raised some $10,000 or $12,000 
at the beginning of the project, following which 
the county appropriated $50,000, and the state 
$50,000 toward the construction of the buildings. 
About this time local factions arose, first perhaps 
over the location of the building. A compromise 
was brought about in that the elementary school 
was built on one side of Jamestown, and the high 


school on the other side, a mile away. While the 
school has been taken over in a way by the state, 
there is still what is called an Industrial Board in 
which funds are held. This board will not turn 
over money for the school, although it has main- 
tained the buses this year. What those in charge 
really want is an appropriation from the state to 
run the school, and a local board. Since, however, 
the state does not maintain secondary education, 
it holds that it would certainly be unfair to the 
other sections of the state to accept the school 
and maintain it. 

After leaving the York School we stopped at 
Allardt, which is the name of a German settle- 
ment colonized in 1880 under the direction of 
Stephen Allardt, who came from Michigan. A 
town was laid out twenty square miles in area. 
We found at Allardt a social worker, Miss Hes- 
ter G. McGaughey, who told us quite a little of 
the community as it now stands. There are 151 
families in the village, many of German extraction. 
Sixty per cent of the people own their own homes; 
135 families are farmers; 109 farmers must do 
other work to make a living. Only seven of all the 
farmers make a complete living on the farm. 
Thirty-seven per cent of the people are on relief. 
The day after Miss McGaughey received a package 
through the mail, eleven of her thirteen callers 
asked if she had clothes to be distributed. She 


spoke of other social needs to be met. 


And now let me tell you of one of our most 
delightful stops of the whole tour, and I shall 
be through. In 1880 Thomas Hughes, author of 
“Tom Brown’s School Days,” wanted to establish 
a socialistic settlement in the United States, an 
ideal community for the younger sons of aristoc- 
racy to settle and become self-supporting. It is 
said, and I can well believe it, that he spent the 
proceeds from his two books on this fantastic 
project at Rugby, Tennessee, where he purchased 
40,000 acres. We visited in the home of Mr. 
Walton, the son of the original manager of the 
colony, were served coffee and shown about the 
grounds by Mrs. Walton. 

Though socialistic in nature, the project was 
not communal. Prices were high and the land 
was sold to a rather select group. The English _ 
people were never accepted by the people of the 
Tennessee mountains. 

Probably in respect to her son’s judgment, Mrs. 
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Hughes with her favorite granddaughter, maid, 
and gardener came over and settled at Rugby. It 
took probably only two years for the bubble to 
burst and most.of the group to scatter. What be- 
came of the granddaughter, the maid, and the 
gardener, I do not know, but Mrs. Hughes stayed 
at the settlement for the remainder of her life, 
and was buried in the little cemetery at Rugby. 


We visited the little chapel which is lovely in 
design and conducive to worship. The little organ 
is the original which was brought over from Eng- 
land. On the bottom of the wooden collection 
plate are carved the words: “For the love of Tom 
Brown.” In the back of the pulpit there is a mem- 
orial window with the words, “Margaret E. 
Hughes, born April 1, 1807. Died October 5, 
1887.” The home of Mrs. Hughes, called Uffing- 
ton House after the original Hughes home in 
England, still stands and is occupied. Twenty 
years ago the English company sold out to an 
American company, and the land is now owned 
by Mr. E. D. Banning of Cincinnati, as timber 
land. 


This was our last stop. We hastened on to 
Knoxville, where the group disbanded and certain 
remnants of the party were later seen in the eve- 
ning at the movies, enjoying “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The Tennessee Valley Project in its entirety 
of scope is magnificent. As a grand experiment in 
regional planning it should receive our interest 
and support. The admirable achievements of the 
Authority should be recognized, and wisdom and 





——— 


tact should be used to avoid the possible danger, 
of drifting into paternalism at the expense of th. 
collapse of the individual virtues which have hee, 
developed in the people through decades of living 
close to the soil. 


2. The Cumberland Homesteads developmen 
is a work of art and beauty. In the personngd 
directly in charge, there is a happy combination 
of theoretical and practical thought. The projec 
is not unduly expensive as an experiment. Despix 
local and national criticism which may arise, the 
weight of public opinion should be on the sik 
of those who wish it to succeed. One is somewhat 
staggered at the comparatively small number of 
people the project can serve, and wonders if we 
might not wisely experiment with colonization 
on a bigger scale in less expensive set-ups. 


3. The time has not yet arrived for church 
boards to withdraw from secondary education 
The time is ripe, however, for careful analysis and 
revaluation of their work. Five or six denomins- 
tional schools within a limited radius in any one 
area can hardly be justified. We must not jus 
“kid” ourselves into believing that the so-called 
“plus” which we are supposed to offer in educa 
tion is worth the price, however great. We must 
demand more of the public education system. 

4. Adequate medical care is one of the great- 
est needs of the area. Public health must develop 
hand in hand with education. 

5. The Larger Parish idea is the hope of the 
super-rural areas. It lends itself to an organization 
of spiritual, recreational, agricultural, and educa 
tional development with the least outlay of 
finances. Furthermore it takes everything right to 
the people. 
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Some Phases Of Rural Rehabilitation 


EARL MAYHEW 


This address, Jike that of President Hutchins, was presented at 
the Quicksand Conference. —Editorial Note 


Rural rehabilitation has been defined as “help- 
ing economically stranded persons to establish 
themselves in rural areas on a self-sustaining basis.” 
The policy, as defined by the F. E. R. A., would 
include stranded families living in the open coun- 
ty, and in villages and towns of population up 
to 5,000. 

There are three major phases of rural rehabili- 
ution. The first is research to find the factors of 
the whole problem and their relationship to the 
problem as it exists in the field, then further re- 
arch to throw some light on what is to be done 
to solve the problem. The second is the provision 
of the needed capital, operator’s and subsistence 
soods, as they are required for rehabilitation. 
The third involves the provision of the necessary 
educational and personal services as the situation 
requires. The services would include debt con- 
ciation, farm management, home management, 
guidance, and services pertaining to re-location. 

Analysis of relief in Kentucky shows that, out 
of 179,741 families applying throughout the state, 
tlief workers have classified 156,336 as relief 
families! This is the equivalent of four familes 
out of each ten in the state being classified as 
lamilies needing relief. The cost in the past of 
maintaining these relief families has amounted to 
from $500,000 to more than $1,000,000 per month, 
ws direct and work relief. Several counties have 
tad from one-third to more than one-half million 
dollars in relief funds since the Federal relief pro- 
gram started in Kentucky in October, 1932. 
Families classified for relief in the various coun- 
ties constitute from 8 per cent to 67 per cent of 
ill families in the county, using the census figures 
of 1930 as a basis. 

A further study of relief to discover the factors 
that contribute to the relief load shows the fol- 
lowing correlation with the percentage of families 
on relief: 

1. The percentage of total families who reside 

on farms. 


2. The percentage of gainfully employed oc- 


cupied in agriculture. 


3. The percentage of self-sufficing and part- 
time farm families. 


4. Low average gross product value per farm. 


wn 


Low average gross product value per acre. 


6. Low average corn yield per acre. 
7. Low average value of farm buildings and 
lands. 


8. The percentage of total population that are 
social misfits. 


Reverse correlations are: 


1. The percentage of total gainfully employed 
occupied in non-agricultural pursuits. 


bho 


The percentage of total gainfully employed 
occupied in mining. 


3. The percentage of farmers having a gross 
product value of all products per farm equal 
to one and one half or more of the average 
for the state. 


The relief load in Kentucky is very closely as- 
sociated with the poorer and rougher lands of the 
Eastern and Western Kentucky coal measure 
formations and with the rougher topography of 
the so-called better agricultural sections of the 
state. 


The classification of the relief load in Kentucky 
as pertains to rural rehabilitation! shows that of 
the total number of 179,741 cases considered, 
156,336 were classified as relief families, while 
23,405 were judged capable of self-support with- 
out aid from relief or rural rehabilitation. Of 
the relief families, 28,999 were not eligible for 
rural rehabilitation, while of the 127,337 who 
were eligible to take part in the rural rehabilita- 
tion program, 78,611 families, because of lack of 
education, age, lack of physical and mental abili- 
ties, or for other reasons cannot be rehabilitated. 


1. These figures are brought up to December 1, 1934. Readers 
will be interested to compare them with Dr. Hutchin’s data of 
three months before. 
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This leaves only 48,726 families who are both 
eligible for and capable of rehabilitation. 

Of the total number who are eligible and 
capable of being rehabilitated, 27,387 own or 
have available through renting from one acre or 
more up to twenty-five acres or more of well- 
lying lands on which they might be aided to pro- 
duce a subsistence or more than subsistence in the 


rural rehabilitation program; 21,339 neither own: 


nor have available through renting as much as 
one acre of well-lying land on which they might 
produce a subsistence where they now live. Of 
these families who do not own well-lying lands, 
4,441 own homes in the open country or own 
steep mountain farms on which they cannot make 
a subsistence. 


It will be the purpose of the Rural Rehabilita- 





—— 


tion Program to provide the necessary capita, 
operator’s and subsistence goods to help the family 
become rehabilitated where the family now lives 
to the extent that that is possible. Many of thes 
families will require little or no capital or oper. 
ator’s goods, and little subsistence goods, but wil 
require a large amount of supervision, guidance, 
and direction, also farm management and hom 
management services, and, in many instances, the 
services of the Debt Conciliation Committee. 

In dealing with the families which cannot be 


rehabilitated where they now are, the rural re. 
habilitation program will aid and assist the fam- 
ilies. with or without equity, to become re-located 
or re-settled and rehabilitated on lands where they 
can themselves less inde- 


support more or 


pendently. 


THE OLD WOMAN AND THE PEDDLER 


A play based on the old song by the same name, worked out by students at the John C. Campbell 
Folk School 


Copyright 1935, John C. Campbell Folk School 


CHARACTERS 


THE OLD WOMAN 
MR. JONES 

THE PEDDLER 
TOWSER 


SCENE I 


(A market place. A booth set up and the 
Owner moving about, arranging his wares 
and whistling. The time is in the morning.) 


(Enter OLD WOMAN with basket on her arm) 


O. W. Howdy, Mr. Jones. Reckon ye’re peart? 

J. Wal, of all things, if it ain’t Aunt Marthy. 
How air ye? 

O. W. (Putting down her basket slowly) Purty 
tol’able, ’cept my rheumatiz is hurtin’ me. (She 


rubs her back). 


J. This weather’s purty bad on our ailments. 
What kin I do fer ye? 


©. W. What ye payin’ fer aigs today? 
J. Wal, what would ye like, cash price or trade 
vally? 


O. W. Reckon I’d git more in trade. What will 
ye gimme for five an’ a half dozen? 

J. Twelve cents a dozen. 

O. W. No sir-ree! I won’t take no twelve cent 
fer my aigs nuther. They’re wuth more than 
that. Why my hens wouldn’t call that pay for 
the cackle, much less nestin’. 

J. Wal, maybe I can give ye thirteen if they air 
good an’ fraish. 

O. W. (Placing her hands on her hips indignant- 
ly) Butcher Jones, did ye ever hear of Aunt 
Marthy sellin’ spiled aigs? No, ye hain’t, av 
nobody else nuther. At the Day of Jedgment 
my record’s goin’ to be clair. 

J. Ha! Ha! Now Auntie, jest what can I gt 
fer ye? 

O. W. I want sody, coffee, salt, an’ snuff, an’ 4 
few meat scraps for my doggie. 

J. (Adding up list) But, Auntie, thar’s only 
seventy-one cents. 

O. W. Wal, my doggie has to have some met 
scraps if I have to do without sody. 

J. Well, well, reckon I can throw in the meat 
scraps. But you-should have yer dog. with yt 
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Hain’t ye heerd of the peddler that’s gallivantin’ 
about the country? 

0.W. No I hain’t heerd it, and I don’t pay no 
’rention to sich foolish talk nuther. 

J. Perhaps you can find someone goin’ your way. 

0. W. (Indignantly) Reckon as how I’m able 
to take care of myself, seein’ as how I’ve been 
comin’ to market these sixty years. 

J. Wal, Auntie, I didn’t mean to rile you. Here’s 
yer truck. 


0.W. (Picking up bundles) Peddlers! Humph! 
[ll show ’em that Aunt Marthy ain’t afeered of 
peddlers. (She put the basket on her arm and 
walks out). 


SCENE II 


(A highway. The stage is bare except for a 
small tree. The OLD WOMAN hobbles in 
with a walking cane. She sees the tree and 
makes toward it). 


0.W. Providence sure put this tree here for a 
poor body to rest her old bones. (She pauses 
to set down bundles, push back her bonnet and 
wipe her face) I ain’t able to go another step. 
(She sits down, fanning herself). It don’t seem 
right for a woman to have to live to git old and 
suffer so. My back’s a-hurtin’ (she rubs her 
back) and my legs is a-hurtin’, and my head’s 
a-hurtin. (She rubs her legs and head). I’m jest 
a-hurtin’ all over. O, me, this hot weather 
puts me in mind of the day I was young, only 
hit’s different now, a grown body has to wear 
sO many petticoats. Lord, how they do weigh 
a body down. Reckon nobody’d see if I was 
to take off two or three. (She slips off three 
Outer petticoats and piles them up). Thar, 
that’s better. (She leans her head back). The 
heat do make a body sleepy. Reckon I'll jest 
take a wee nap fore I go on—cain’t be long, 
though, for doggie’ll be hungry. (A pause). 
Why should an old woman like me be afeerd 
of a peddler? Shorely he wouldn’t pester me. 
Jest a few winks and I’ll hurry along. 

(Distant sound of whistling, which draws 
nearer. Enter THE PEDDLER with pack on 
his back. He pauses, shoves back his hat, and 
wipes his face). 

P. Whew! ’Tis a hot day to be sure, and a tree 


O. W. 


is a godsend to a poor peddler. (He starts 
toward tree, then catches sight of THE OLD 
WOMAN and straightens up). Well, I'll be 
dad-burned if it ain’t a little old woman asleep 
on the highway. (He sets down his pack quietly 
and walks around her). Ain’t so bad looking 
nuther, but looks like she’s been sheddin’ some. 
Lor’, what a ramption of petticoats! (He picks 
up one after the other and displays them to 
the audience. An idea strikes him and he begins 
to grin). Seein’ as how she’s so warm, it would 
be a kindness to give her more breathin’ space. 
Could walk freer, too. There’s no knowin’ 
how young she'll feel with jest a little help. 
(He opens his pack and gets a big shiny pair of 
shears which he opens and shuts a few times). 
Finest Sheffield steel, a bargain for any lady. 
We'll show her how they work. (He steals over 
and snips off as much of petticoat as he can. He 
wipes off the shears, grinning). Who’ll say that 
ain’t cooler and more comfortable? Ain’t got 
such bad lookin’ knees neither—Wal, I must be 
goin’. She mightn’t be so grateful as she 
oughta be when she wakes up. (Hs takes his pack 
and starts, then slips back and puts all the skirts 
and bundles in his pack. He hides around the 
corner). 


(Beginning to sneeze and cough, she 
wakes herself up, and sits up straight). Seems 
like it’s gittin’ mighty cold. (She sneezes). Lor’! 
and Towser waitin’ for me (She sneezes again). 
A body don’t know how to dress these days; 
first it’s hot and then it’s cold. (Discovering 
her skirt is gone) Oh, my lawsy, what’s hap- 
pened to me! (She hops up and walks around 
distractedly). Surely this ain’t I. These is my 
legs but where is my clothes? (She hunts for her 
petticoats). Where is my truck? (She hunts dis- 
tractedly). Lawk ’a’ mercy on me, it surely 
can’t be I! (She hunts around, then pauses. Slow- 
ly:) Maybe it ain’t I, but if it ain’t I, it needs be 
somebody else, and since I’m me, then I 
cain’t be nobody else. Of course it’s I. O deary 
me, I’m all befuddled. I'll never know myself 
agin. Now if my truck was only here! (She 
begins to whimper and then brightens up). I 
know! My doggie Towser’ll know me. If it’s I 
he’ll wag his tail. If it ain’t he'll sure bark. 
Dearie me! Dearie me! If only I had them meat 
scraps. (She goes out.) 
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P. (Coming out of hiding) Lord, she sure did 
act crazy. Reckon I’d better follow along and 
see no harm comes to the old lady. Right good 
old woman, I’d say. (He goes out in the same 
direction.) 


SCENE III 


(A fence or house, with a gate or door. Enter 
THE OLD WOMAN) 


O. W. This ’pears to be my house. Lordy, I hope 
it is, for I’m pretty nigh give out. Towser 
hain’t barked yet. Wonder where he is. ’Spect 
he give me out a-comin’. (She puts her hand 
on the gate, looking all around. ) 


TOWSER Bow, wow, wow! 


O. W. There jest as I allowed—it ain’t I. Lawk 
a’mercy on me, what shall I do? (Sobbing) 


Nice Towser, nice doggie, don’t ye know yer 
old Aunt Marthy? 


(TOWSER barks and growls. THE OLD 
WOMAN leans against the gate sobbing. 


THE PEDDLER appears, and the dog barks 
and growls more fiercely.) 


P. Knives, scissors, needles and tins; 
Finest for use are these safety pins. 
Won’t rust or bend, used on triplets or twins. 
Three good petticoats all thrown in. 
Good evenin’, Ma’am. Would you keer to look 
at some fine goods? 





———— 


(THE OLD WOMAN continues to 9b, 
TOWSER barks and growls.) 


P. Ain’t very friendly, is he? 
O. W. If I jest had them meat scraps! 
P. Ha! (He begins to grope around in his pack, 


locating the scraps by smelling.) How wil 
these do? (He throws them to the dog, and 
TOWSER calms down.) Well, he’s easy satis. 
fied. I’d like to show ye some pretty petticoats 
and some other nice things, too. (He takes the 
petticoats out and hands them to her. While 
she gapes with astonishment, he adds: Try ’em 
on, ma’am. They look like they was made for 
you. (While she tries them on, he dives into 
pack and spreads out goods). Here’s some 
mighty fine scissors, too. 


O. W. Made for me! I ’spec’ they were! And 


scissors!! You feisty rascal, you! You've cut 
off my petticoats and then try to sell me the 
very scissors you cut ’em with! Away with 
you; Begone! 


If that ain’t like a woman. Cain’t see a joke; 
and after I came back all this way! (He begins 
to pack up.) 


O. W. Begone, I say! Towser, sic ’em. 


(Exit PEDDLER, with TOWSER at his heels, 
THE OLD WOMAN following. THE PED- 
DLER trips and falls. TOWSER catches him. 
Barks and shouts.) 

Curtain 
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Adjusting Industry To Agricultural Communities 
W. R. WOOLRICH 
Economic history reveals many examples of past two hundred years, we still have enough of 


utions that never recognized the evils of the 
exploitation of their resources until it was too 
late. Nations seem to find it necessary to pass 
through two preliminary stages of resource dis- 
sipation before they are ready to accept the 
major responsibilities of cooperative endeavor 
ind conservation. In the first or discovery 
period of a commonwealth, the hunting spirit 
alls the individual out into the unknown to cap- 
wre and often ruthlessly destroy existing life or 
materials in an innate desire to prove his lord- 
hip and leadership over all that is in his path. 
In the second state there is concrete planning to 
ue the more ordinary resources at hand. Still, 
however, the abundance of the natural resources 
lowers the estimate of their value, and it is too 
commonly the pattern of all to dissipate avail- 
ible lands, materials, and goods and make little 
attempt to conserve for oncoming generations. 
Too often it is in this state of economic develop- 
ment that nations have indefinitely remained. 
The barren hills and plains of old nations, once 
bountifully endowed with great resources, are 
eternal examples of the ultimate end of such phil- 
osophy of living. 

The thinking—both introspection and retro- 
‘pection—of American leaders during the past 
decade gives evidence that this nation is enter- 
ing, in a more or less orderly way, a third more 
enduring type of progressive development. Since 
1929 many have become convinced that we must 
change our whole national plan to one of re- 
‘ource conservation, that this motive must be 
integrated back into every farm, into every saw- 
mill, into all mine operations, and, most neces- 
ary of all, into the domain of the home and 
tuman relationships. It will be a very fortunate 
outcome if from the ruins of a most distressing 
tmancial depression, this nation so early in its 
national history can emerge definitely conse- 
crated to a new purpose of preserving the re- 
sources and integrity of its people by a coordi- 
nated effort of resource development and conser- 
vation. While we have been ruthless in the dis- 
‘ipation of some of our endowed values in the 


the original ample endowment to develop a high 
national level of economic and social living—if 
we will use frugally what remains. 

From a national development standpoint, the 
southeastern states have a different type of re- 
adjustment to make than the southwest. The 
southeastern states must face the problem of a 
vicious tenant system. All recognize the curse of 
tenancy, but its extermination will require the 
cooperation of real statesmen, constructive finan- 
ciers, and persistent agriculturists. In the south- 
western states, on the other hand, the estimated 
high land values of 1929 must be readjusted to a 
more permanent basis. Such a readjustment was 
made in the southeast during the Civil War, but 
the enthusiasm of succeeding generations of the 
new settlers in the southwestern states carried 
land values there to a price which was by 1929 
considerably above the economic worth. 

Of the so-called cotton states—Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas—the Tennessee Valley Authority has, 
by Congressional action, an authorized interest in 
the first five; but because of the major problems 
involved in cotton production, it has a very active 
interest in all ten. Half the people of these states 
have depended on cotton for a living. For over 
a century they have sold their products at a 
highly competitive world price level and then 
bought back most necessities on a high national 
price level. The problem presented by this is 
paramount to all others in southern progress. It 
is upon cotton that we must place much of the 
responsibility for the lowering fertility of the 
soil, as the cotton seed, with its high fertilizer 
value, has been shipped to northern feeding areas 
to produce milk and livestock. It is upon cotton 
that the two vicious labor systems of land culti- 
vation were based. The first was slavery of the 
negro race; the second was tenancy of black and 
white. Both of these labor systems became eco- 
nomically expedient in competing on the world 
market with the international cotton crop. 
American cotton price levels, to equal those of 
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Africa and India, must match American efficiency 
plus American labor costs against foreign ineffi- 
ciency and labor costs. America might, of course, 
hold her position as a world competitor by com- 
plete mechanization of cotton production. This, 
however, would not solve the southern problem, 
as it would immediately increase the great load 
of unemployment of both the white and the black 
cotton workers. 


Several factors indicate that southern industry 
is advancing by a different pattern than that of 
our earlier industrialized areas. The develop- 
ment of southern industry was largely accom- 
plished after the dawn of the low-priced car era. 
This has made the plant-owned mill village almost 
a non-essential. The percentage of southern in- 
dustry that depends upon farm products for raw 
materials is very much higher than the national 
average, despite the fact that southern industry has 
been prone to neglect research programs such as 
those which have existed for decades in the areas 
north of the Ohio and the Potomac. But a still 
closer relationship between industry and agri- 
culture is essential to Southern progress. Should 
America reach so-called normal conditions today, 
there would still be in most of our Tennessee 
Valley counties from five hundred to two thou- 
sand workers not needed in either industry or 
agriculture. And we cannot look to established 
industry to absorb these extra workers. A well- 
ordered research program will open up oppor- 
tunities for the development of new products 
from native crops, minerals, and forest. Such 
new industries will increase the demand for both 
farm labor and industrial labor. 


America has reached very nearly the limit of 
her urbanization movement. The insecurity wit- 
nessed on every hand by stranded or discarded 
industrial workers during the past five years 
indicates that more young people must remain 
on the land if we would develop a permanent 
civilization. It was as a part of the president’s 
program to provide a long time plan of human 
achievement and betterment that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority was created. While navigation, 
flood control, fertilizer plants, and power lines 
were material objectives in the bill creating the 
the T. V. A., these can be a means toward the 
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much greater goal of providing a regional demop. 
stration of agricultural and industrial develop. 
ment coordinated to provide the maximum bene. 
fits to the largest number of the region’s inhab. 
itants. 

The eastern area of the Tennessee Valley ha 
been the demonstration ground of the firg 
major reaction toward decentralization of indy. 
try, a movement which is essential in adjusting 
industry to our agricultural communities. Aide | / 
by a favorable climate for year around trans. )™ 
portation and with favorable conditions for fo" 
industrial development, industry has demon- Vall 
strated the desirable compensations accruing from has 
such diffusion by several outstanding examples deve 
in the Valley area. The cessation in industrial cul 
development, which followed the internation J 
financial upheaval of 1929, now gives an oppor- obi 
tunity to re-orient these forces in the direction of J 
more uniformly distributed enterprises. A national ial 
demonstration of a well-directed development in 
decentralized industry, just now when new pat 
terns are essential to our future forward move} A 
ment, is a pressing need. repr 





The developing forces already at work chang- §*\? 
ing industrial trends should be stimulated. This §'" 
will require overcoming the inertia of former 2 
patterns of development, and portraying the ad- J! 
vantages that have accrued to those manufac: §* | 
turers that have dared to pioneer in this change. }™ 
A thorough investigation of all factors involved ll 
in the location of our industries will be neces- §)* 
sary, so that plants adapted to such diffusion ido 
existence can be encouraged to move into the § T 
rural areas, while plants that are by nature fires 
adapted only to mass production and to central frog 
ization of location will be advised to remain fp.) 
nearer our large industrial centers. lca 

The diffusion of industry might come by the 
establishment of branch plants of existing indus 
tries. Such a branch plant can be financed by 
the parent organization. Its justification is usual 
ly the production of sufficient products to mett 
the needs of the area in which it is located. Ar 
other aid in diffusion would be the development 
of cooperative enterprises in rural areas, which 
would encourage the producing farmer to have 
a more paternal interest in the crop that he is 
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producing and to be an active agent in seeing it 
ocessed to some more advanced stage of usability 
‘han that of the mere growing. The development 
sf new industries especially adapted to the area, 
10 be financed by new capital, would raise the 
tal income of the rural area unit, such as.a 
sunty, to a point at least equal to its normal 
outgo or expenditure. 


The inertia of former patterns of centralization 
ind of mill village development has been partly 
overcome in the eastern area of the Tennessee 
Valley. For the past fifteen to twenty years this 
tas been a demonstration ground of frontier 
development in diffusion of industry in agri- 
wtural areas. This experience has value for 
others contemplating or investigating the pos- 
sbilities of decentralization. A survey has already 
ben made of the factors involved in the indus- 
ial expansion of the entire Valley area, and a 
esearch program has worked out some promising 
projects. 


At present there are several branch plants’ 
presentatives interested in making their future 
apansions in the Tennessee Valley; but when one 
wnsiders that from 1921 to 1929 there was an 
nual investment in new corporation bonds in 
the United States of up to five billion dollars, that 
i late as 1931 it was still upwards of one and 
one-half billion dollars, but that in 1933 it had 
iillen to approximately one-half billion dollars 
pf annum, it is apparent that branch plant de- 
velopment for the period is nearly at a standstill. 
The financing of agricultural corporations 
weated to process farm products is largely de- 
pndent upon the Farm Credit Administration’s 
bank of Cooperatives. Changing conditions in- 
iicate that the financing of cooperative processing 
mits should be greatly extended and that the 





T. V. A. and the Farm Credit Administration 
should be given the powers needed to accomplish 
this end. 


Since corporate investment has declined to ap- 
proximately ten to twelve per cent of its high 
level of 1927, the financing of community enter- 
prises through ordinary channels has become in- 
creasingly difficult. Therefore it will require 
some additional agency to stimulate and permit 
a feasible financing program for new corporations 
which are not eligible for Farm Credit loans but 
which should normally be a part of any program 
of diffused industry in agricultural areas. 


A decentralization program should contem- 
plate stabilization of employment as between the 
rural and urban population of the area. Our 
tendency to produce more and more farm 
products with mechanical equipment has reduced 
the farm workers per one thousand population 
from a hundred and eighty in 1867 to eighty- 
seven in 1930, and we may expect this trend to 
continue. Principles must be found under which 
an increasing proportion of our population, both 
rural and urban, can be employed in industrial 
pursuits. New manufacturing processes that 
would utilize more farm products would utilize 
some of the surplus farm workers and increase the 
demand for the raw products of those remain- 
ing on the farms. 


A decentralization program should aim to 
make rural home life more attractive by supple- 
menting the cash income. Increased income and 
electrification of the farm home are probably the 
two most outstanding agencies that can be offered 
to rural America to raise its plane of attractive 
home life above that of the city. These, with 
our extensive system of rural highways, will give 
the farmer-owner virtually all of the advantages 
of the city dweller. 
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Thoughts On Nutrition And Health In The Mountains 


DR. ROBERT F. THOMAS 


We are agreed that the lack of an adequate, 
well-balanced and nourishing diet constitutes an 
important health problem in whatever locality it 
may occur. After a residence of eight years in 
the Great Smoky Mountains, I am sure that there 
are nutritional problems which are especially 
acute in this region. The cause lies in such factors 
as social customs, ignorance of proper diet, and 
economic conditions. 


The diet that to many a mountain family would 
seem adequate and satisfying appears to me after 
considerable experience in accepting the hospital- 
ity of mountain homes, inadequate, ill-balanced, 
and lacking in certain important food elements. 
For example, the most recent meal that I had in 
a mountain home consisted of biscuit, blackberry 
jelly, and strong black coffee without cream or 
sugar. Many time I have eaten such a dinner as 
this: corn bread, fried salt pork, beans, “lasses” 
(sorghum syrup), layer pie and coffee. Pursuing 
my investigation of the question of diet among 
mountain people, I secured the cooperation of a 
home economics teacher. She asked her pupils 
to write out what they had actually had for 
breakfast and dinner the day before. Eighteen 
per cent spoke of meat for dinner, one of whom 
specified “ham meat.” Fifty-four per cent said 
they had meat for breakfast. But we need to 
remember that almost without exception by meat 
mountain people mean pork, especially salt pork. 
About forty-five per cent did not mention milk. 
I believe that diet among the mountain people 
consists too largely of carbohydrates and fats, and 
is not rich enough in proteins and accessory food 
factors. 

As a result of this prevailing type of diet we 


see in the mountains a certain amount of 
undernourishment and malnutrition. Here let 


me cite findings of five clinics recently held for 


the purpose of weighing and measuring children. 
Four of these clinics were held in various centers 


in Sevier County near Pittman Community Cen- 


ter, one at a center in Cocke County. The results 
are shown statistically in the following table: 





—— 











Under- 
Number = Correct weight 
weighed for age for age Per cen 
and and and 

7 measured height height 
Pittman Center 160 146 16. | 
Copeland 8 6 2 25 
Flats 30 22 8 25 
Gap 17 10 7 4] 
Cosby 55 “a & 
Total 270 198 74 37 


The chart used to check weight for height and 
age was the Henryson Measuring Chart. I knoy, 
of course, that such estimates of underweight d 
not necessarily mean undernourishment in th 
cases weighed and measured but they are at lea 
an index. And I believe it to be quite true thi 
relatively few mountain children are overweight 
for age and height according to the tables. On 
might add, parenthetically, that there is some just: 
fication for the prevalent notion that the mountain 
man is tall, lean, and gaunt; and according to my 
observation there are very few fat people in the 
mountains. 


In addition to undernourishment and malnutr- 
tion, we see a good deal of pellagra, which, | am 
convinced, is a disease of diet deficiency. In at- 
dition to these conditions which can definitely b 
ascribed to faulty or insufficient diet, other cor 
ditions are often seen which, while not due e- 
tirely to fault in diet, yet may safely be considered 
as aggravated by the diet. 

As an illustration of one of the chief causes 0! 
the lack of proper nutrition in the mountains mi 
I cite one locality with which I am familia’ 
This particular neighborhood may be roughly 
classified as a “head of the holler” type; the sol 
is poor, the people are poor, perhaps much mor 
than usual. Within a radius of one mile of tk 
center of the community live 112 people, 40 ¢ 
whom are children; 20 of the children are of pr 
school age. There are among these families onl 
4 cows. About 10 of the families do not evel 
have a pig. Seven of the families do not hav’ 





even a mule or horse. It is no wonder that diet! 
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; problem with people in such circumstances. 
if this were the only neighborhood of its kind 
one could feel fairly complacent and classify it as 
, curiosity, but there are many “head of the 
holler” communities and families. 

What is the solution of this problem? Tempor- 
yy relief in the form of doling out supplies of 
food stuffs may be necessary sometimes but it is 
10 be condemned as a method of solving the prob- 
km. The problem of diet in the mountains is 
partly economic but not wholly so, for we some- 
times observe people in good condition so far 
economic status is concerned, who do not have 
proper diet. I feel convinced that the real solu- 
tion of this health problem is to be found in edu- 
ation. And here is where the doctor can do his 
great part. It is well known to physicians that 
‘the simplest foods are the most dependable 


vitamin sources.” A great number of the im- 
portant vitamins are found in the products of 
vegetable gardens and we live in that climate zone 
so highly favored of Nature that a number of 
gardens may be cultivated on one plot of ground 
in the course of one season. Other important 
vitamins are found in butter, whole milk, and 
egg yolk. This means that if the mountain family 
can be brought to see the advantage of planting 
more and better gardens and the advantage of 
having cows and chickens and consuming the 
products at home, the dietary problem will be 
largely solved. But it will require the co-operative 
efforts of doctors, public health nurses, voca- 
tional agriculture and home economics teachers, 
county agents, home demonstration agents, and 
others, for a long time, to carry through this 
program of education. 
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ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TC 
MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK 
BEREA, KENTUCKY 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 


The year 1935 marks the tenth session of the 
Berea Opportunity School, held each January on 
the Berea campus. This year thirty adults have 
gathered for the course, representing five different 
states. There is always a wide range in educa- 
tional background, for there are no prerequisites 
for Opportunity School. The group this year 
varies in education from no schooling at all to 
two years of college. Each will have an oppor- 
tunity, besides attending the regular lectures on 
the Opportunity School program, to receive 
special educational help and to learn more along 
practical lines of particular interest, such as dairy- 
ing, woodwork, motor mechanics, home eco- 
nomics and handicrafts. 

More than two hundred and fifty have attended 
the Berea Opportunity School in the past ten years. 
Old students interest their friends in coming, and 
often, at the urging of an interested worker, new 
students come year after year from a part’cular 
locality. 


During recent years changes have taken place 


Berea, Ky. : 





| 


in the world as a whole which have made all of y 
realize the importance of adult education. Ady) 
education projects are being carried on in all citi 
and in some smaller communities. In the mow. 
tains, they have been the task of private groups, 
of scattered workers. One wonders what is accop, 
plished by giving the experience to a few—to thy 
two hundred and fifty who have been to Berea‘; 
ten years, for example. Then one reads letter 
from housewives, farmers, factory workers, y 
whom that month’s study has opened doors to 


new world, and there is no room for doubt thi: 


it has been overwhelmingly worth while. 


COME TO THE CONFERENCE 


Of particular interest to workers in the fel 
will be the twenty-third annual Conference ¢ 
Southern Mountain Workers, Knoxville, Ten 
nessee. Besides the program, the chance which 
the Conference gives workers of contact with th 
agencies which are maintaining work in the mow: 
tains is always helpful. Those workers, too, who 
have attended regional conferences at Quicksani 
or Harrogate and have discussed the problems o 
their particular area will find the larger grow 
with more broad interests especially stimulating 

Although speakers can not definitely be at 
nounced as yet, the program will be given to such 
up-to-the-minute questions as rural rehabilitation, 
the larger parish idea in church work for rund 
areas, community service programs for school 
and centers, cooperatives, and recent education 
problems. 

The dates are April 2-4. 

Helen H. Dingman, Executive Secretary of th 
Conference of Southern Mountain Workers 
Berea, Kentucky, will be glad to receive names 0! 
friends to whom invitations to the Conferene: 
should be sent. 


LETTERS WANTED 


Letters of Nettie Fowler McCormick, wife 
Cyrus Hall McCormick, inventor of the reaptt, 





are desired by her children. Mrs. McCormici 
was specially interested in a number of schools i 
the Southern Mountains, and it is possible tha 
they still possess some of her letters. Het fam 
will be grateful for cooperation and glad to mak 
appropriate payment for such papers. Addre 
Nettie Fowler McCormick Biographical Associ 
tion, 664 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


BLAND Morrow is associated with The Frontier Nursing 
Service as Social Service Director. 


MARGUERITE BUTLER is a veteran mountain worker. She 
is Assistant Director of the John C. Campbell Folk 
School. 


Witttam J. Hutcuins, President of Berea College, is 
Chairman of the Kentucky Rural Rehabilitation 
Committee. 


Joy Kime BENTON, of Hendersonville, N. C., combines 
poetry with block printing and skilled handicraft 
work. 


CHarces T. Morcan is Alumni Secretary of Berea Col- 
lege. 


Eart Mayuew is Director of Kentucky Rural Rehabilita- 


tion. 


W. R. Woorrich works with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority as Director, Agricultural and Decentralized 
Industry Division. 


Rosert F. THomas has had long experience as a mountain 
doctor at Pittman Community Center, _ near 
Sevierville, Tennessee. 











This magazine was printed by the Berea College 
Press in which more than thirty-five students 
earn all or part of their expenses. 




















